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INTEREST 


(The following is an abstract from a talk 
given by Mr. Ordway Tead, of the Bureau 
of Industrial Research, before a class in 
the U. S. Rubber Company Training 
School—Ed. ) 


We may assume that normal people 
want to be interested in their work. 
People work better, they do more 
work, they are happier at their work, 
they have a sense of real significance 
in life, when they are interested in 
the work done. In other words, it is 
more natural, it corresponds more 
fully with the inherent equipment of 
human beings to do things that they 
are interested in rather than to do 
things that they have constantly to 
be urged to do because of some ex- 
ternal reason. Hence we can start 
from the assumption that it is desir- 
able that people should be interested 
in their work. 

While it is sometimes superficially 
true that people do not seem to want 
to be interested in their work, it is 
important to realize that we are fac- 
ing with them a definitely pathologi- 
cal condition—a condition, in other 
words, in which workers are deficient 
in certain important particulars. In 
the first place, when you have people 
who have been engaged on hard work 
since they were fourteen years old, 
work which has not appeared to offer 
any outlook, you have a situation in 
which some of their normal capacities 
have been definitely repressed. This 
repression of certain tendencies, like 
those to play and to be curious, to 
assert oneself, to do creative things, 
is one of the most striking facts about 
the industrial life and environment 
of our working class young people. 
They become incapable of experienc- 
ing such a wide range of emotions ’as 
normal people respond to. Psycho- 
logically, it seems to be true that the 
greater the suppression to which the 
individual is subject, the more diffi- 
cult it is for emotional life to thrive 
Mm any wholesome way. The indi- 
vidual becomes crushed and to that 
extent pathological 

In the second place we find that 
some people seem to like what we call 
Monotonous work. The _ situation 
with such people is usually that they 
have not any large outlook or horizon 
of what life might hold for them, or 
they have not enough physical or 
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EDUCATIONAL WORK 
LEAVING BIG IMPRINT 
IS EDITOR’S OPINION 


I have followed with much 
interest the work of the Na- 
tional Association of Employ- 
ment Managers since this body 
was organized, and have had 
the privilege of attending its 
conventions. It is doing edu- 
cative work, both among em- 
ployment managers and the ex- 
ecutives of industrial plants, 
which cannot fail to leave its 
impress for progress. It is one 
of the few organizations in this 
country that is constructively 
dealing with the major prob- 
lem of organizing the relation- 
ship between employers and 
employees.—L. P. Alford, Edi- 
tor, Industrial Management. 











INCENTIVES 


“Incentives to Work” will be the 
topic of the Third Bi-Monthly Con- 
ference to be held under the direction 
of the National Association of Em- 
ployment Managers. The session will 
be held at the Hotel McAlpin, Broad- 
way and Thirty-Fourth Street, on 
Saturday, February 28. The pro- 
gram is now being rounded into 
shape and invitation-programs will 
be mailed two weeks before the 
date fixed upon. The keen interest 
manifested by those with whom the 
subject has been discussed indicates 
the session will be the most interest- 
ing of the series. The conference will 
be the last one before the Annual 
Convention, unless the unexpected 
should happen. 





ANNUAL CONVENTION 


THE TIME—MAY 19, 20, 21, 
1920. 

THE PLACE—CHICAGO, ILL. 

THE SUBJECT — MEN, MA- 
CHINERY, MONEY, MATE- 
RIALS, MANAGEMENT. 


ARRANGE TO ATTEND— 
NOW! 











PROGRESS 


In solving industrial and commer- 
cial problems we are generally forced 
to work out a series of steps which 
must be taken in a logical order if 
proper results are to be secured. 
This often brings us to meeting a 
specific problem in whatever manner 
seems most expedient and might be 
described as a cure basis. On the 
other side, however, we have the pre- 
vention basis that is supposed to re- 
move the need for a cure. In other 
words, proper planning ahead gener- 
ally removes the need for emergency 
action. 

This procedure, applied to the rela- 
tions between employer and em- 
ployed, resulted in what seemed to be 
the nearest thing to a cure being 
adopted during th estress of War 
times. The employer needed help 
and his first job was to get men. In 
many cases he established an Em- 
ployment Department and appointed 
an Employment Manager for this rea- 
son only. Then as the emergency 
passed, the Employment Manager 
worked along a definite program of 
improving labor conditions in the 
enterprise and soon _ prevention 
started. In other words, he reached 
the point where his main problem 
was to put the house in order and to 
hold the men already on the pay-roll. 
It seemed evident to most of them 
that it would be more sensible and 
less expensive in the long run thon to 
keep up the process of trying to fill 
up a bottomless pit. So his job be- 
came that of putting a bottom in the 
pit. This took him beyond the scope 
that is strictly that of an Employ- 
ment Manager, and all over the na- 
tion cases accur where men started in 
to employ and have developed until 
the scope of their responsibilities is 
much greater. This expansion has 
not only affected the Employment 
Manager in his particular concern, 
but has cuanged the nature of his 
Employment Managers’ Association 
and has even been reflected to the 
National Association. It is the con- 
dition which is responsible for the 
presentation of a referendum to 
members of the National Association 
of Employment Managers on the 
question of changing the name. At 
a meeting of the Board of Directors 
held in Chicago, December 13, the 
administrative officers were in- 
structed to send a referendum to 
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(Continued from Page 1) 
nervous energy to bring them to the 
effort of trying to get out of a narrow 


rut. Having been subjected to the 
routine drudgery of industry, it is im- 
possible for them to imagine that 
work might be really absorbingly in- 
teresting. In comparison with the 
things they have known, their work 
offers the best that they can see. 
Their apparent satisfaction with in- 
dustry is not so much a 
matter for satisfaction as 


such thing as a job which is inher- 
ently and intrinsically either monot- 
onous or interesting. These charac- 
teristics of interest and monotony are 
not inherent in jobs. What we can 
say is that certain jobs are interest- 
ing or monotonous to certain work- 
ers.. There are two aspects, the job 
and its relation to you or me; one job 
is interesting to you and it is unin- 
teresting to me and vice versa. 





any real interest is a very grave ques- 
tion. 

On the other hand, many jobs 
superficially thought of as automatic, 
are found when examined to involve 
a great deal of skill and previous 
trade experience. It is exceedingly 
important that we know concretely 
the actual intellectual contents of 
different jobs. What is really needed 
is careful study in two directions. 

First, of each individual 
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The elements in interest 
therefore are four. First, freedom of 
choice in the activity undertaken; 
second, the pleasure in the perform- 
ance of the work for its own sake; 
third, a sense of significance or of 
value in the work done; fourth, the 
approval of those whose approval is 
valued. 

Monotony, by the same token, is 
the absence of these things. 

From the above definition we may 
draw the conclusion that there is no 


But it has immediately to be said 
that there are jobs which, because of 
their simplicity may be quickly mas- 
tered. They become habitual and 
then they become automatic. At 
these jobs the likelihood of the nor- 
mal workers finding the work monot- 
onous is very greatly increased and 
whether we can in these cases of the 
completely automatic jobs which con- 
tinue year in and year out discover 
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14. The concept of work 
as public service. 

Permanent Work. You cannot ex- 
pect people to be interested in their 
jobs if, as is true in many plants, 
they come around Monday morning 
and find the job is no longer theirs, 
or there are no orders. How can we 
expect people to have any sense of 
esprit de corps when they don’t know 
from one day to the next whether the 
job is theirs or not. They may be 
conscientious, skillful, willing work- 
ers, but they will realize that, as is 
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unfortunately the case in many 
plants, ‘their industrial life in that 
plant is of the utmost uncertainty 
and this uncertainty characterizes 
nine-tenths of the industry today. 

We cannot get interest in work un- 
til there is some reasonable tenure of 
employment. 

2. Selection. We must by all sorts 
of tests adapt people to jobs that they 
like and for which they are fitted. 

8. Training of Workers. It is the 
social right of anyone working in a 
factory to have a clear knowledge of 
the purpose to which that factory’s 
product is to be put. It goes with- 
out saying that each worker should 
know the relation of his part of the 
work to the whole process, but much 
more than this is helpful as providing 
a background and a setting to his 
labor. We have not begun to visual- 
ize to people as we might, the extra- 
ordinary romance and fascination 
that is involved in the effort of secur- 
ing the goods and providing for the 
needs of the people as this is done 
through the agency of industrial sys- 
tem. Factories are developing all 
sorts of devices, including movies, 
visits to the factory, use of models, 
lectures by salesmen, samples of raw 
material, text books on the history 
and development of the industry and 
similar methods of acquainting people 
with the significance of the thing 
done. 

4. Production Records. We could 
do much more than we have thus far 
in providing both foremen and work- 
ers with some accurate knowledge of 
their accomplishment at the job. 
This means the use of records of pro- 
duction, graphic charts or statistical 
tabulations compiled in a _ simple, 
clear way which will show in terms 
of the important items what the 
worker has done. This may, in a 
given case, mean a record of quantity 
or quality or of amounts of waste or 
of unit cost. The machinery of mak- 
ing the production records available 
naturally varies with the industry, 
but the central idea of letting people 
know what they have done, both for 
their own sake and from the point of 
view of comparative proficiency is ex- 
ceedingly wholesome procedure. 

5. Shop Committees. I desire to 
stress a function of shop committees 
and a type of shop committee which 
is not usually emphasized. The test 
of the vitality of committee action is 
not, it seems to me, its success in 
handling difficulties that have hap- 
pened, like adjusting grievances, etc.; 
the test is in its ability to arouse and 
to continue a serious interest in the 
Production problems as such. The 
committees with permanent signifi- 
cance is going to be that one in which 
there is a real and abiding interest in 
the method and technique and econo- 
my of production. Where commit- 
tees are allowed to discuss these mat- 
ters, there is an enormous chance for 
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real interest to develop. And inas- 
much as the improvement of indus- 
trial technique is going on all the 
time, either from the suggestions of 
staff advisers, or from the possible 
suggestions of workers, the import- 
ance of having committees of the 
actual work people consider changes 
and their effects seems to me to be 
one of the most effectual stimulae to 
interest in work. 

In every factory radical changes in 
progress are continually being made, 





NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
DOING A SPLENDID WORK 
OHIO EXECUTIVE SAYS 


It is my opinion this organi- 
zation (The National Associa- 
tion of Employment Managers) 
is doing a splendid work. It is 
a medium through which an ex- 
change of ideas has been made 
possible, that, in my mind, 
could not be obtained in any 
other way. The fundamental 
importance of sensible person- 
nel activities has been greatly 
emphasized in the past few 
years; and the part that the 
National Association of Em- 
ployment Managers can have in 
helping to permanently estab- 
lish this phase of industrial 
work is highly essential and de- 
sirable. The whole industrial 
fabric is so closely interwoven 
today that no single unit is 
sufficient unto itself. What 
necessarily affects one unit 
reaches out to all. This Asso- 
ciation can do much, in fact 
has done much, to co-ordinate 
the best methods in handling 
the important problems con- 
fronted in personnel manage- 
ment. In my opinion this As- 
sociation is composed of some 
of the brightest industrial 
minds of the country and the 
work it can do in further inten- 
sifying the various activities is 
bound to be of much value.— 
W. A. Grieves, Assistant Secre- 
tary, The Jeffrey Manufacturing 
Co. 











changes that affect the workers, and 
there are two ways in which workers 
may be brought to accept the change 
from the old way to the new. First, 
by the exercise of authority; second, 
through the co-operative considera- 
tion of changes in shop committees 
and their adoption on the basis of 
understanding. 

The exercise of authority is not 
successful because changes involve 
the workers, and changes, to be 
effective, must have the assent of the 
workers. The intelligent thing to 
do is, before changes are made to dis- 
cuss them with the people interested 
through shop committees. 


6. Transfer. If the program of 
interest in work is one that is be- 
lieved to be important and one that 
is believed to pay for itself, then a 
transfer policy is an important part 
of it even though it may seem that it 
increases the amount of training and 
temporarily reduces the output, The 
transfer may be in terms of one-half 
day at one type of work and a half a 
day at another, or in the direction of 
six months at one job and then six 
months at another. Or it may be 
achieved by requiring the new worker 
to learn several types of operation 
and transfer among them as the 
working needs require. Ultimately 
any policy of transfer will be effective 
only if there is an adequate training 
system to keep it going. 

7. The maximum use of machin- 
ery. There is still a great deal of 
work being done that is heavy, tedi- 
ous, unnecessary drudgery because of 
a failure for one reason or another to 
introduce machinery. The introduc- 
tion may mean the increase of auto- 
matic jobs, although I am not at all 
sure of this. Certainly many machine 
jobs, as machinery becomes compli- 
cated, require people of a consider- 
able degree of intelligence, not sim- 
ply to operate them, but to adjust the 
minor difficulties. But if the further 
introduction of machinery with the 
increased productivity which that en- 
tails means that there are more and 
more automatic jobs, that fact must 
be frankly faced and met in other 
ways. One of the ways, it seems to 
me, that we must meet it, is by the 
use of 

8. Shorter Hours. This is a point 
upon which it is hard to generalize 
but certainly where productivity has 
been enormously increased by the in- 
troduction of machinery, the argu- 
ment for shorter hours is worthy of 
serious consideration. 

9. Suggestion System. I mention 
suggestion systems, not because it 
seems to me that suggestion systems 
as a separate feature are the best 
way of getting a spirit of ‘interest in 
the plant. I should much prefer, my- 
self, to see the kind of committee 
action on production problems men- 
tioned above supply the genuine 
medium in which suggestions are 
made. But, in the absence of this, a 
formal suggestion system does un- 
doubtedly prove a benefit. 

10. Factory Fellowship. I do not 
mean to say that factory fellowship 
makes the work itself interesting. 
But it may make the being at work 
interesting in a way that is legiti- 
mate. The pleasant friendships and 
the sense of familiarity, the jokes and 
by-words of those customarily asso- 
ciated together are pleasant and the 
social life among people working to- 
gether has its legitimate value. It 
must not be overdone; it is dangerous 
to try to have factory recreation sup- 
plant community recreation. But to 
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a degree, I say, the cultivation of this 
fellowship is desirable. 

11. Rhythm at Work. We are in 
a definitely experimental field when 
we say that by having work done 
rhythmically it may be done more 

easily. We are familiar with the 
greater ease with which marching is 
done to band music; but we have 
applied this general idea to industrial 
work hardly at all. There is a signi- 
ficant field for experiment here since 
there is every reason to believe that 
work rhythmically done is done 
easier and with less fatigue. 

12. Wages. It goes without say- 
ing that unless wages are at least 
enough to provide a decent standard 
of living without anxiety, that there 
cannot be interest in the work. But 
the claim that the sole motive in 
working is the pay envelope, must 
seem to be an unwarranted over-sim- 
plification after what I have said. 
The motive to possession and to in- 
creased rewards is an important one. 
But we must get-away from this idea 
that the workers only care about the 
pay envelope. The impulses to cre- 
ate and construct and to satisfy one’s 
curiosity, one’s desire for the 
approval of others, one’s sense of 
significance, are all legitimate parts 
of the human equipment and demand 
satisfaction. Industry has worked 
too long on the basis that all the 
workers want is wages. We must 
now remember that the thing to do 
is to supply an incentive in the work 
itself, as well as in the rewards 
accruing out of the work. Admitted- 
ly the non-financial incentives so- 
called, might be used to exploit the 
workers. But any discussion of the 
methods of interesting workers pre- 
supposes that the management has a 
disposition to treat the payment prob- 
lem fairly. 

13. The Ownership of Industry. 
It is important to remember that 
when all is said and done the deter- 
mination of when a factory is to run 
and how its return is to be distrib- 
uted is in the hands of the people 
who own the factory. And our whole 
system and the interest that the 
workers can take in it is naturally 
modified in a fundamental way by 
this fact that the ownership is vested 
elsewhere and that ultimately deci- 
sion about returns from the industry 
is vested elsewhere. 

14. Work as Public Service. We 
have finally to remember that there 
is a legitimate appeal to interest in 
the work in the fact that it is public 
service. In fact, there is no appeal, 
given decent conditions and terms of 
employment, which stirs to satisfac- 
tory work like a genuine appeal to 
service; that is, to the fact that the 
product is a necessary contribution to 
the social uses of the world. This 
presupposes that the management as 
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well as the workers is actuated by 
such a motive and the appeal can 
only be used when that spirit sin- 
cerely actuates the whole organiza- 
tion. But as a long time proposition 
it is true that only as the motive be- 
hind all industry is one of service and 
use rather than profit to absentee in- 
vestors, can we count on any per- 
manent degree of genuine interest on 
the part of the workers. 

Fundamentally, efficiency means 
the willing consent of the workers, 
plus mechanical perfection in the 
methods of doing the work. But will- 
ing consent means willingness to co- 
operate effectively in the production. 
And willingness to co-operate effect- 
ively means that there must be in- 
terest in the work. 





EMPLOYMENT MANAGEMENT 
IMPORTANT PROFESSION 
VOCATIONAL HEAD SAYS 


I really have no business to be here 
in this conference of learned and profes- 
sional people * * * * * but it was a great 
pleasure to have been a participant in 
these early days when we had to get 
down the dictionary and point out to 
skeptics what employment management 
meant. It seemed as if a good many 
people would never get stirred up to the 
importance of this great and growing 
profession, but I am gratified as I look 
around here tonight. * * * * * * Officially 
we have had a great deal to do with the 
development of this employment man- 
agement idea and I hope officially we 
will have a great deal more to do with 
Nh alles e relationship between em- 
ployer and employee must be a recipro- 
cal relation and it seems to me the 
thing that you men have to hammer at 
and keep at and emphasize in every 
way, is that this whole thing is a joint 
contract and each side must be just as 
efficient and just as loyal as the other. 
That’s your job—to promote efficiency, 
to promote loyalty and to show that it 
is Just as essential on the side of the 
employer as it is on the side of the em- 
ployee.—James P. Munroe, Vice-Chair- 
man, Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation at the Second Bi-Monthly Con- 
ference, Chicago. 











INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS COURT 
LEGISLATION PASSED 


Gov. H. J. Allen of Kansas has 
signed a bill passed by the Kansas 
Legislature, establishing a court of 
industrial relations having jurisdic- 
tion over essential industries invested 
with a public interest. The bill pro- 
hibits strikes and lockouts in those 
industries and provides severe penal- 
ties for conspiracy to promote strikes 
or interfere with production. The 
court can fix wages, settle industrial 
disputes and serve as a court of arbi- 
tration to consider disputes in other 
industries not listed as essential. 


FORD TO MAKE FLOUR 

Henry Ford has announced that he 
will manufacture into flour’ the 
75,000 bushels wheat raised on his 
farm and sell it to his employees. 
Other products of his farm are being 
sold to his employees through his re- 
cently established co-operative stores. 


SELLING TO EMPLOYEES TO 
HELP BEAT H. C. L. 


The following list shows concerns 
operating stores for the benefit of 
their employees. Some sell only 
those things needed by the employee 
in the performance of his work, while 
others sell practically everything 
needed for the maintainance of life. 
One or two even sell what might be 
termed luxuries. 


a ey F FALLS, NEW YORK. 
S. Light and Heat Corporation. 
hiumtacte Company of America. 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND. 
United Railways and Electric Co. 
SYRACUSE, NEW YORK. 
So — Process io Solvay, N. Y. 
HAMILTON, OHIO 
oy og Coated Paper Co. 
TOLEDO, OHIO. 
———— Millezble Castings Co. 
Kent-Owens Machine Co. 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK. 
Art-in- -Buttons, Inc. 
Rosenberg Bros. Co. 
The Pfaudler Co. 
PEORIA, ILL. 
Keystone Steel and Wire Co. 
DETROIT, MICHI 
Packard Motor Car Co. 
The Solvay Process Co. 
Timken-Detroit Axle Co. 
OAKLAND, CAL. 
Union Construction Co. 
SCOTIA, CAL 
Pacific Lumber Co. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
anes City Belt and Nut Co. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Recto -' Steel Co. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
The National Carbon Company. 
The Cleveland Hardware Co. 
The H. Black Company. 
The White Sewing Machine Co. 
The Warner & Swasey Compan 
The Brown Hoisting ne a Co. 
The American Multigraph Co. 
The Cleveland ‘Akron Bag Co. 
The Cleveland Provision Co. 
The Cleveland Twist Drill Co. 
The Joseph & Feiss Company. 
Columbian and Republic Hardware and 
Structural Co. 
The Electric Controller and Mfg. Co. 
The Hydraulic Pressed Steel Co. 
The Lake Erie Provision Co. 
The Landesman-Hirschheimer Co. 
The Lesc-Neville Company. 
The Mechanical Rubber Co. 
The National Lamp Works; General Electric 
Company. 
The Printz-Biederman Company. 
The Standarts Company. 
The Walworth Run Foundry Co. 
The Willard Storage Battery Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
American Pulley Co. 
Leeds & Northrup. 
David Lupton Sons Co. 
John B. Stetson Co. 
National Aniline and Chemical Co. 
United Gas Improvement Co. 
S. L. Allen Co. 
Disstons Sons. 
Farm Journal. 
Miller Lock Co. 
ae. ILL. 
Free Sewing Machine Co. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Liquid Carbonic Co. 
La Salle Extension University. 
Barber Colman Co. be. (Rockford). 


CLUBS—ATHLETIC FIELDS 


Several of our readers have cout- 
try clubs or athletic fields conducted 
for their employees. We would like 
to have information regarding these 
clubs for our files and would appre- 
ciate receiving information along the 
lines indicated. 
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RESULTS OF TRAINING CAUSE 
CONCERN TO DEVELOP 
SECOND COURSE 


The benefits to the American Steel 
and Wire Company obtained from its 
Training Course for Salesmen, were 
so pronounced during its five years of 
operation that the Company decided 
to develop another course especially 
suitable for its foremen. This new 
training course for foremen was 
started early last Fall in all the Com- 
pany districts and the work is now 
well under way. A few words re- 
garding this course may be of general 
interest. 

The training course, as laid out, 
covers a period of nearly two years 
and is open to all of the mill foremen 
who would be benefited by it, and to 
any ‘‘prospects’’ whom the mill super- 
intendents might wish to advance. 
The men of each mill are formed into 
classes of ten, which meet an instruc- 
tor in a suitable recitation room 
twice a week. 

The Company has developed six 
special instructors, who are devoting 
their time exclusively to this work, 
each instructor looking after all of 
the training course work in a given 
district. The instructor meets the 
men in the different mills and holds 
two classes a day, or twelve classes 
during the week. Each recitation, 
which is held on Company time, lasts 
about one and one-half hours, or for 
a period long enough to cover the 
subject thoroughly, but not long 
enough to interfere seriously with 
the regular duties of the men. 

The Company is attempting to give 
these foremen a liberal education on 
practically all matters pertaining to 
the various phases of their work. 
The course covers all matters pertain- 
ing to the technique of their work; it 
goes quite thoroughly into the sub- 
ject of Management; it covers all 
phases of the plant equipment, and 
the development, transmission and 
utilization of power; and denotes con- 
siderable attention to the general 
subject of welfare work, accident pre- 
vention, sanitation, and so on, as will 
be observed from the condensed out- 
line of the course given below: 
Introductory, Class Organization. 

and Metallurgy as applied to Steel Making. 
Elementary Principles of Physics, Chemistry, 

uels, Furnaces, Combustion. 

Modern Industrial and Business Principles. 


Our Corporation, it’s History and Policy. 
Iron Smelting. 
History of Industrial Evolution. 
rought Iron. History of Iron. 
Bessemer Steel. 
Ingots, Their Making and Handling. 
Open Hearth Steel _ esealny 
Heat Treatments of Steel. 
Alloy Steels. 
Hot Rolling Processes and Equipment. 
Alloys. Wire Classifications. 
Fire Protection. 
anagement of Men. 
ire Drawing Processes and Equipment. 
anagement (Concluded). 
ire Drawing Processes (Concluded). 
ee, Processes. 
Physical Properties of Wires. 
Galvanizing and Tinning. 
Accounting Department. 
for Foremen. 
Tron Sulphate. 


Knowledge Essential 


Packing and Weighing Wire. 

Cold Rolling of Steel. 

Power Development and Utilization. 
History of the Wire Industry. 


Order Department. Knowledge Essential for 
Foremen. 


Study of all Finished Products. 
Welfare Work, Accidents, Safety, Sanitation, 


etc. 
The Foreman as a Useful Citizen. 


TOP NOTCH BULLETIN OUT 


The first issue of the Top Notch 
Bulletin has made its appearance. It 
is published by the employees of the 
Beacon Falls Rubber Shoe Company, 
Beacon Falls, Conn., the editorial 
staff comprising Claudia R. Johnson, 
Agnes O’Donnell and Charles E. 
Hobbs. 





PERSONNEL DEPARTMENT 
IS A PAYING PROPOSITION 
Y. W. C. A. SURVEY SAYS 


From the early work of the 
survey, it has been apparent 
that shops carrying on intelli- 
gent personnel work have less 
difficulty in getting and keep- 
ing help, so that such service is 
actually a profitable investment 
for the employer. It also has 
been found that trade schools 
and other sources of securing 
workers prefer to deal with 
shops having organized employ- 
ment systems, as co-operation is 
easier and more effective. This 
means that the best and stead- 
iest workers gravitate to such 
shops.—From report on factory 
survey made by National and 
New York Y. W. C. A. 











MANAGEMENT ENGINEER DE- 

GREE LATEST AT COLUMBIA 

Establishment of a new degree of 
Management Engineer is announced 
by Columbia University. A _ three- 
year course is required, the admission 
requirements being the same as for 
other engineering courses. The new 
course in addition to the most im- 
portant of the strictly engineering 
subjects will include subject matter 
relating to organization, manage- 
ment, economics, finance and labor 
questions. 


DR. KELLY TO DIRECT NEW 
PACIFIC COURSE 

Under the direction of Prof. Roy 
Willmarth Kelly, a course in Labor 
Maintenance will be conducted Wed- 
nesday and Saturday afternoons, Feb- 
ruary 11 to June 26, by the Pacific 
Coast Bureau of Employment Re- 
search, San Francisco. Approximate- 
ly three fourths of the time will be 
spent in considering organization 
and methods of typical industrial re- 
lations departments. The remainder 
of the time will be devoted to closely 
related subjects selected from fields 
of industrial management and labor 
economics. 
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CHRISTMAS SAVINGS FUND 
AS OPERATED BY 
PLANER COMPANY 


The Cincinnati Planer Company, 
Oakley, Cincinnati, Ohio, h&#s had a 
Christmas Savings Fund in operation 
since January 1, 1915. The rules 
under which it operates are: 

“All employees who are not ab- 
sent from work, or who are not late 
during the month (except for such 
causes aS may be approved by the 
management) will have placed into 
a Christmas Savings Fund five per 
cent. of their total monthly earnings. 
The fund is to draw interest at the 
rate of three per cent. The whole 
amount, including principal and in- 
terest up to and including the month 
of November, shall be payable Decem- 
ber 24, to each employee who has 
complied with the above conditions 
and is in our employ on that date. 
Any employee who does not comply 
with the above conditions for any one 
month, will not be barred from par- 
ticipating in the benefits of any or all 
following months. The Company re- 
serves the right to discontinue this 
arrangement at the close of any 
month, depending on the state of 
business. If business is such that it 
is necessary to reduce our force or to 
discontinue this Christmas Savings 
Fund, the amount reserved to the 
credit of any employee who has com- 
plied with the above conditions will 
continue to draw three per cent. in- 
terest and payment of principal and 
interest will be made December 24. 
Each month a slip, showing the 
amount reserved to each employee 
will be placed in pay envelope. This 
amount, plus the interest, will be the 
total amount due December 24. 

The object of this plan is to en- 
courage co-operation, to foster Indus- 
try Economy, and to strengthen that 
Spirit of Good Will and Fellowship 
between Employer and Employee, 
which is so essential to the Success of 
both. This Christmas Savings Fund 
will in no way interfere .with any 
other method of pay at present in 
force in this shop.” 


STOCK FOR SILK WORKERS 


The H. K. H. Silk Company has an- 
nounced an increase of $1,000,000 in 
its capital stock. Employees will be 
given an opportunity to subscribe to 
the issue, either for cash or on the 
partial payment plan. The firms 
making up the H. K. H. Silk Company 
are M. Hemingway & Sons Silk Co., 
Hammond Knowlton Silk Manufac- 
turing Co., Eureka Silk Manufactur- 
ing Co. and the New London Silk 
Company, with mills at Watertown, 
Putnam and New London, Conn. 


Plans are under way for the organ- 
ization of an Employment Managers’ 
Association in Lansing, Michigan. 
L. C. Moore, Employment Manager of 
the Gier Pressed Steel Company, is 
forwarding the movement. 
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FIGURING TURNOVER 


Labor Turnover is computed in the 
majority of enterprises by comparing 
the number of separations during a 
given period (week, month or year), 
with the average number of persons 
on pay roll during same period. 


For example: 110 separations 
occur in January. There were 1000 
on pay roll January 1 and 1200 on 
pay roll January 31. The average 
was thus: 1100. (100041200—2200 
—2—1100). 110 separations there- 
fore represented 10% of average 
force. Figuring 12 months to the 
year means that the annual rate of 
turnover during January was 120% 
(12x10%). 


There are several refinements used 
in different enterprises and the extent 
to which you wish to refine your 
method of figuring is up to you. De- 
cide how you want to do it and then 
stick to it so that the comparative 
value of your figures is preserved. 
That is what most of us are after 
anyway. A _ satisfactory basis for 
comparison. 


CORRECTION 


In the heading of the article in 
January number of PERSONNEL, re- 
garding the forthcoming Convention, 
it was stated the convention would be 
held in the Coliseum, Chicago, May 
19-21. This was in error, the place 
engaged for the Convention being 
the Auditorium Theatre. Convention 
headquarters will be in the Auditor- 
ium Hotel adjoining. 


AN INVITATION 

If you are not a member of a local 
group, we want you to become affi- 
liated with the National Associa- 
tion of Employment Managers. If 
you have an organized employment 
or personnel department, you are 
eligible to the Business Memberships. 


If you are interested in the subject | 


and not directly connected with the 
work, you may be¢ome an Associate 
Member. As a Business Member you 
will receive copies of PERSONNEL, 
the Official Bulletin, each month, 
bound copies of the Proceedings of 
the Annual Convention, bound copies 
of the Minutes of the various confer- 
ences held to discuss specific subjects, 
reports of special committees, and 
such other printed matter as may be 
sent out. You also will have the 
free use of the information and place- 
ment services maintained by the 
Administrative Offices, a vote at the 
annual business meetings and a voice 
in selecting the members of the Board 
of Directors representing the Busi- 
ness Memberships. As an Associate 
Member you will get a copy of PER- 
SONNEL, a copy of the Proceedings 
and the free use of the information 
and placement services. We want you 
to affiliate with us for two reasons, so 
that we may help you and so that you 
may help us. The progress of the 
profession depends on the progress of 
the individual and the more helpful 
we can make the individual the more 
helpful will the individual be to in- 
dustry and to society in general. We 
have told you some of the things we 
can give you; now let us tell you what 
you can give us. For Business Mem- 
bership, $25; for Associate Member- 
ship, $10, and in both cases your sup- 
port and co-operation. 





NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
FILLS DEFINITE NEED 
IN INDUSTRIAL FIELD 


The science of social engin- 
eering demands the attention of 
thinking men it seems to me 
more than any other branch of 
human knowledge ever did be- 
fore. We have made a good 
beginning by creating a profes- 
sion of employment manage- 
ment which, through the pains- 
taking work of many individ- 
uals and the sharing of their 
experience through meetings of 
the National Association of Em- 
ployment Managers, has taken 
long strides in the technique of 
hiring, placing, training, trans- 
ferring, promoting and dis- 
charging of employees. — Ex- 
tract from speech of Henry 
Dennison, President, Dennison 
Mfg. Co., Framingham, Mass., 
at Stationers’ National Associa- 
tion Convention, 1919. 











WHAT THE MAGAZINES OFFER 


FORBES (December 27)— 
China’s Call For Business Men. 
How Girls Can Succeed in Business. 
Forbes New Personnel Bureau. 
FORBES (January 10)— 
Leverhulme Voted Britain’s Best Employer, 
What Music Does For Wire Pullers. 
Saving Money By Standardization. 
How One Concern Keeps Force Loyal. 
FACTORY (February)— 
7000 Brain Workers Out of 7000 Employees. 
Reclaiming What You Spoil. 
Setting a JobTime Limit. 
Standardizing The Job. 
SAFETY ENGINEERING (November)— 
The First Aid Man. 
The Safety Engineer—His Qualifications and 
Duties. 
Industrial Health Hazards. 
JOURNAL OF INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE— 
(January) 
The Proper Executive Function of the Indus- 
trial Physician. 
The Prevention of Fatigue. 
Organizing An Industry to Combat Influenza. 
SAFETY (November-December)— 
Teamwork in Safety. 
INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT (Jan.)— 
Prevention of Fatigue in Industry. 
Plain Steps Toward Legitimate Prosperity. 
Field of the Foreman In Industry. 
One Year of Shop Committees. 
Creative Ability and Its Compensation. 
Wage Plan for the New Era. 
Training the Foreman of Industry. 
Employment and Labor Maintainance. 
Unsoncisdered Factors in Shop Management. 
MODERN MEDICINE— 
The Application of War Surgery to Indus- 
trial Practice. ; 
™ Physician and Surgeon in the Industrial 


ra. 
Ocular Work of the Hood Rubber Co. 
Dentistry, a Phase of Medical Service. 


‘L 
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BOOKS—PAMPHLETS 


_ EMPLOYER AND EMPLOYEE—Transac- 
tions of the Commonwealth Club of California, 
Room 402, 153 Kearny Street, San Francisco, 


Cal. 

STATISTICS OF INCOMES—Revenue Re- 
turns of 1917, Government Printing Office, 
Weeiomees, D. C., 15 Cents. 

MINIMUM WAGE COMMISSIONS — 
Mary W. Dowson, National Consumers’ 
League, 44 East 23rd Street, New York City. 

THIRD ANNUAL REPORT — Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, 2 Vol.—Vol. 
1 Vocational Education, Vol. 2, Vocational Re- 
habilitation. 

PREVENTABLE DEATH IN COTTON 
INDUSTRY—Bulletin 251, U. S. Department 
of Labor, Washington, D. C. 

ANNUAL REPORT, INDUSTRIAL COM- 
MISSION, NEW YORK—New York State 
Department of Labor, Albany, N. Y. 

INDUSTRIAL DIRECTORY OF NEW 
TERSEY—Department of Labor, Trenton, N. J. 

MODERN INDUSTRIAL MOVEMENTS, 
Daniel Bloomtield, H. W. Wilson & Co., New 
York, $1.80. A worth-while book, presenting 
a collection of the best articles on modern in- 
dustrial movements, including Syndicalism, 
Workers’ Co-Operative Movement, Shop Stew- 
ards, Guild Socialism, Bolshevism, Labor Par- 
ties, Management Sharing, etc. 

THE LABOR AUDIT, A Method of Indus- 
trial Investigation, Bulletin, No. 43, Federal 
wo for Vocational Education, Washington, 


\ es 

A PLAN FOR A FOREMAN’S DEVEL- 
OPMENT COURSE, International Harvester 
Company, Chicago, III. 

PROCEEDINGS, FIFTH ANNUAL 
MEE » INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION OF INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT 
ROARDS AND COMMISSIONS — Bulletin 
No. 264, U. S. Department of Labor, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

UNTON SCALE OF WAGES AND 
HOURS OF LABOR, Bulletin No. 259, 


vee seme Department of Labor, Washing- 
ton, EC. 

FIRST ANNUAL REPORT, WOMAN IN 
INDUSTRY SERVICE, 1919, United States 
Department of Labor, Washington, D. C 
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ASSOCIATION NOTES 

A class on Employment Manage- 
ment is being conducted by Dr. C. A. 
Presser, Director of Dunwoody Insti- 
tute, under the direction of the Em- 
ployment Managers’ Council of the 
St. Paul (Minn.) Association. A fee 
of $3 is charged for the twenty les- 
sons. 

“The Supervisors’ Responsibility in 
Establishing Harmonious Relations’’, 
was the topic of Charles W. Johnson, 
Assistant Works Manager, Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing 
Co., at the January meeting of the 
Pittsburgh group. 

John W. Sorrelle, Manager of Per- 
sonnel, Montgomery, Ward & Co., 
spoke on ‘‘Methods of Stabilizing Our 
Organization,” at the January meet- 
ing of the Chicago group. 

Paul W. Litchfield, Vice-President 
and Factory Manager of the Goodyear 
Tire and Rubber Co., spoke on ‘A 
Study in Industrial Economics,” at 
the January session of the Cleveland 
group. 

Charles R. Sturdevant, Educational 
Director of the American Steel and 
Wire Company, spoke on training 
work at the January meeting of the 
New York group. C. R. Dooley, Man- 
ager of Personnel and Training, 
Standard Oil Company, led the dis- 
cussion which followed the talk. 

The tenth anniversary of the Ap- 
pointment Bureau of the Women’s 
Educational and Industrial Union, 
was celebrated with a dinner at the 
Hotel Brunswick, Boston, January 
26. Henry P. Kendall was the prin- 
cipal speaker. 

Myron J. Jones has been elected to 
fill the unexpired term of Ben Bart- 
lett, resigned, on the Board of Direc- 
tors of the National Association, rep- 
resenting the Cleveland group. Hugh 
Fullerton, H. Black Co., and W. E. 
Rice, White Motors, have been 
appointed to fill the vacancies on the 
Group Governing Committee, caused 
by the resignations of Mr. Bartlett 
and Norman Anderson. 

The recently formed Employment 
Managers’ Association of Toronto, 
Canada, has elected these officers: 
President, C. H. Pringle, Harris Abat- 
toir Co.; Vice-Presidents, W. L. 
Clark, Willys-Overland Co.; H. D. 
Warren, Gutta Percha and Rubber 
Mfg. Co.; Secretary, S. B. Heath, 
Hydro-Electric Commission; Treas- 
urer, G. W. Allen, Consumers Gas Co. 

Ralph G. Wells, Secretary of the 
Boston group, was the speaker at the 
organization meeting of the Spring- 
field, Mass., employment and person- 
nel workers. Ralph was so eloquent 
that the thirty-five men present 
affixed their names to the member- 
ship roll and each one promised to 
Make himself a committee of one to 
get additional members. The Spring- 
field papers each devoted over a half 
column to the meeting, one going so 
far as to print Ralph’s picture. 
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Arthur W. Ross, Westinghouse 
Lamp Works, Bloomfield, was elected 
President of the Newark Group, at 
the annual meeting on January 22. 
Former President Montague A. Clark 
was elected Secretary to succeed Karl 
F. Egge, Bamberger & Co., Mr. Egge 
being elected Trustee. A. T. Sim- 
monds, Celluloid Company, was re- 
elected Treasurer and E. S. Pratt of 
the same Company, was elected Vice- 
President. A. W. Brokaw, duPonts, 
Arlington, N. J., and J. A. Yeomans, 
Cleveland, were the speakers. 





SPECIAL COMMITTEE 
SUGGESTS SEPARATE 
RELATIONS BRANCH 


“Your Committee suggests 
that The Merchants’ Association 
of New York make a special 
appeal to its members and to 
employers generally, to realize 
that the employment function 
in management is not second, 
in either importance of com- 
plexity, to any other phase of 
business activity; to give dili- 
gent study to the problems of 
industrial relations and to the 
development of a proper labor 
policy; and to put the relations 
between employees and man- 
agement under the direct super- 
vision of a separate department 
of the business, headed by a 
trained member or officer of the 
firm or corporation.’’—Extract 
from report of Committee on 
Industrial Relations of the Mer- 
chants’ Association ‘of New 
York. 











Roger W. Babson, President and 
founder of Babson’s Statistical Bu- 
reau, Wellesley Hills, Mass., was the 
speaker at the January meeting of 
the Cleveland group. 

New officers of the Dayton Employ- 
ment Managers’ group, elected at the 
January meeting, are: President, W. 
E. Baker, Delco Light Products Co.; 
Vice-President, E. H. Kramer, Dayton 
Wright Airplane Co.; Secretary and 
Treasurer, L. W. Kerberg, Platt Iron 
Works. 

The Board of Directors of the Na- 
tional Association has been enlarged 
by the election of representatives of 
the Moline, Dayton and St. Louis 
groups. George K. Wilson, Deere & 
Co., will represent Moline; E. H. 
Kramer, Dayton Wright Airplane 
Company, will represent Dayton, and 
W. D. Alderson, Union Electric Light 
and Power Company, will represent 
St. Louis. 

The Annual Meeting of the Asso- 
ciated General Contractors of Amer- 
ica will be held in Chicago, February 
18-19. W. A. Rogers, President of 
Bates & Rogers Construction Com- 
pany, Chicago, has been nominated as 
the next President. 
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J. M. Hadley, formerly of the Bar- 
bour Flax Spinning Company, Pater- 
son, N. J., is now Manager of Indus- 
trial Relations of the Champion Igni- 
tionCo., Flint, Mich. 

Mr. and Mrs. James B. Twining of 
Bowling Green, Ohio, have announced 
the marriage of their daughter, Irma 
Agnes, to James Loomis Madden, Su- 
pervisor of the Industrial Service Bu- 
reau of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company, New York, which took 
place at the bride’s home, January 12. 

Leonard Meyrick, Employment 
Manager of the Willys-Overland Com- 
pany, heads the Toledo group for 
1920. Allen M. Kureth was re- 
elected Secretary. 

The personnel activities of the S. S. 
White Dental Company have been 
centralized at the Philadelphia offices 
with E. H. Heywood in charge. Mr. 
Heywood is succeeded as Employ- 
ment Manager at the Prince Bay 
plant by Forman Slack. 

J. Allison Muir, a member of the 
Baltimore group, has resigned as 
Chairman of the Case Board, District 
No. 4, Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, to take charge of the In- 
dustrial Department of the Timken 
Service Bureau. Mr. Muir was for- 
merly with the Bartlett Hayward Co. 

John M. Hager, who early last 
summer left the Kelly Springfield 
Tire Co., is now Sales Manager in 
Japan for the Horne Co., Ltd. 

W. M. Jackson, formerly with the 
National City Bank as Director of 
Education, is now Director of the 
new Personnel Development Service 
recently instituted by Forbes Maga- 
zine. 

W. R. Thorp is now Employment 
Manager of the Ashtabula plant of 
the Great Lakes Engineering Works. 

Dwight T. Farnum, Vice-President 
of the Society of Industrial Engi- 
neers, was one of the speakers at a 
meeting of the social and economic 
section of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, St. 
Louis. David Jayne Hill was another 
speaker. 

Miss E. G. Jenson, formerly with 
the Edison Electric Appliance Co., 
Chicago, is now Assistant Employ- 
ment and Welfare Manager of the 
Victor Manufacturing and Gasket Co., 
that city. 

J. R. Richardson, Edison Appliance 
Co., Chicago, has been transferred to 
the plant of the Canadian Edison 
Appliance Co., Ltd., Stratford, On- 
tario. 

J. Byron Deacon, for the past two 
and a half years Director General of 
Civilian Relief of the American Red 
Cross, has resigned to become Execu- 
tive Assistant to the President of the 
Vulcan Iron Works, Jersey City. 

Lee B. Donovan has been trans- 
ferred from the Detroit plant of the 
Anderson Forge and Machine Co., to 
the Buffalo plant of the same concern. 
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WEISIGER TO GIVE 
INTENSIVE COURSE 
AT CARNEGIE “TECH” 


An intensive course on Employ- 
ment Management technique is to be 
given at Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, from February 9 to 23, by 
Kendall Weisiger, of the Southern 
Bell Telephone Company, Atlanta, Ga. 
We are giving the outline below, as it 
will be of considerable assistance to 
those engaged in organizing and 
thinking about the scope and char- 
acter of the employment manager’s 
duties. 


I.—Selling Employment Service to your own 
organization, and what goes along with it. 

a) Requisition Form for Personnel needed. 

b) Necessity of standardizing job titles. 

c) Personnel specifications. 

d) Your knowledge of the organization’s 
needs and how to develop it. 

II.—Methods of Recruitment. 

a) Newspaper or trade paper ads and their 
preparation. 

b) Getting your own workmen to bring 
new material. 

c) Bulletin boards in the Plant. 

d) Allied industries. 

e) Booklets about the Company and its 
opportunities. 

III.—The Employment Office. 

a) Its location in relation to the Plant. 

b) Hours of accessibility so as to catch 
applicants after their day’s work. 

c) Layout of Office. 

d) Equipment required. 

e) Personnel required. 

f) Design of application card. 

g) Design of notice to paymaster. 

h) Design of qualification card. 

i) Arrangements for applicants to receive: 
1. Physical examination. 

2. Proficiency test. 
__ 3. Mental alertness test. 
j) Interviewing applicants. 
1. Male—Female. 
2. English speaking—Non-English 
speaking. 
3. Laborers—skilled workmen. 
4. Technicians—office workers. 

k) Selling your organization and its possi- 
bilities to the applicant. 

1) Reports from the organization of 
changes so as to keep Qualification 
Cards posted. 

m) Quarterly inventory of personnel— 
from organization to employment office. 

n) Quarterly statistical analysis of person- 
nel from Employment Manager to 
Officers of Company and Foremen. 

©) Routine for handling transfers and pro- 
motions within the organization. 

p) Return of unsatisfactory workers and 
their disposition. 

IV.—Introducing the worker to his job. 

a) Introducing him to his new boss. 

b) Instruction card or preliminary school- 
ing . 

c) Booklet on the organization, explaining 
who’s who and how to take advantage 
of various plans and activities offered 
y the Company. 

d) Following up the new workman in ten 
days to see how he is getting along. 
Seeing that he gets acquainted with his 
fellows. 

f) Invitation to his folks (in case of 

young men or girls) to visit the plant. 

g) swenng hin in ng with the Com- 
pany’s library, schools mnasium, etc. 

V.—Wage Scales. __ 

a) Grouping classes of workmen who are 
to receive approximately the same rates 
of pay. 

b) Factors determining differentiation be- 
tween groups—skill or intelligence re- 
quired—hazards—hours, etc. 

c) Differentiation between rates for fore- 
men and workers. 

d) Credits for former experience and for 

term of service in the organization. 

e) Scale for office personnel based on 
grade of ability, rank, and years of ex- 
perience. 


~~ 


e 


~ 
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Vi.—Determining grade of ability and record- 
ing it. 
a) Trade Tests. 
b) Examination. 
c) Scott System. 
d) Simple A B C System. 
e) Proposed system based on measurable 
qualifications. 
VII.—Organizational Arrangements. 
a) Typical set ups. 
b) How to draw simple charts. 
c) Essentials of title co-ordination. 
d) Parallelism between Army and Indus- 
trial Organization. 
VIII.—Labor Turnover. 
a) Various methods of computing. 
b) How to reduce it. 
c) Survey of losses to determine cause. 
d) Social Worker’s visit to the home to 
determine real cause of leaving. 
IX.—The Personnel System in its Present En- 


tirety. 

a) Employment Office. 

b) Training Plans. 

c) Apprenticeship System. 

d) Continuation School. 

e) Employees’ Association. 

f) Benefit and Pension Plan. 

g) Social Visitor. 

h) Recreation. 

i) Lunch and Rest Rooms. 

j) Service Button, Strips, etc. 

k) Loan Plan. 

1) Saving Plan. 

m) Stock Purchase Plan. 

n) Co-operative Buying. 

©) Relations with Schools and Colleges. 

p) Company Library. 

q) Company Paper. 

t) Periodical, medical and dental examin- 
ations. 

s) Vacation and Housing Bureaus. 





SEPARATE DEPARTMENT 
IS BEST AID IN SOLVING 
EMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS 


Industrial experience proves 
that employment problems can 
best be solved by having a sep- 
arate organization in a factory 
equipped to deal with questions 
of Personnel and the respon- 
sible work of intelligently em- 
ploying labor, thus putting the 
employment service on a scien- 
tific basis and abolishing the 
inadequate “‘Hiring-and-Firing”’ 
process, with a high labor turn- 
over.—From booklet issued by 
Pittsburgh group. 











JANUARY ANNALS EXCELLENT 


Thrift in all its forms receives the 
entire attention of the January issue 
of The Annals, of the American Aca- 
demy of Political and Social Science. 
Authors and business men of more 
than local prominence delve deeply 
into the subject that should occupy 
the attention of every thinking Amer- 
ican, both employer and employee. 
Their reasoning, sound in every par- 
ticular, is carried to a positive logical 
conclusion. The volumn, pre-emin- 
ently one of the best ever issued by 
the Academy, should be read by 
everyone interested in this stabilizing 
subject. Copies may be obtained 
from the Academy, 36th and Wood- 
land Avenues, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Aluminum Castings Company 
has changed its corporate name to 
Aluminum Manufactures, Inc. 


CINCINNATI GROUP 
AIDS IN PREPARING 
TEN-WEEK COURSE 


The Ohio Mechanics Institute is 
giving a course in Employment Man- 
agement, under the general supervi- 
sion of the Employment Managers’ 
Association of Cincinnati. The course, 
which began January 12 and will end 
March 25, is given on Monday and 
Thursday evenings, from 7:30 to 
9:30 P. M. The fee is $15.00. The 
class is limited to about fifty mem- 
bers, all active personnel workers. 

The following are some of the sub- 
jects treated in the course: 

The Place of the Personnel Department in In- 
dustrial Organization. 

Labor Recruiting. 

Selection: General Principles, Job Analysis, 

Physical Examinations. 

Selection (continued) Psychological Tests as 
applied to Employment. 

Selection (continued) Trade Tests. : 

Selection (continued) somata? and Applica- 
tion of the Foregoing. The Application 

Blank. Special Features to be observed in 

the selection and employment of women. 
Training and Follow-up. 

Immigration and Americanization. 

History and Theory of Labor Organizations. 

Experiments in Industrial Partnership, Shop 
Committees, etc. 


Wage Payment: Fundamental Theories and 
Principles. 


Wage Payment (continued) Systems; Profit 
Sharing; Co-operative Management. 

The Law of the Labor Contract, Garnishments. 

An Explanation of the Ohio Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Law. 

Ohio’s Laws on Employment of Women and 
Children. 

The Industrial Medical Department and its 
relation to other sections of the personnel 
department. 

Promotion; Transfer; Dismissal; Absenteeism 
and Tardiness. 

Accident Prevention. 

Co-operative Activities: Mutual Aids; Building 
and Loan Associations; The Shop Paper; 
Entertainments; Athletics; Suggestion Sys- 
tem. 

Demand Service: The Restaurant; Commis- 
sary; Legal Aid; Loans; Social Service. 

Group Insurance; Pensions, etc. 

Labor Turnover; Analysis and Records. 

Employment Office Forms and Records. 

Final Summary. 

Among those who have or will 
address the class are:—S. R. Rec- 
tanus, Director of Employment, 
American Rolling Mill Co., Middle- 
town, Ohio.; Prof. F. C. Hicks, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati; George D. Hal- 
sey, Employment Manager, Cincin- 
nati Milling Machine Company; C. H. 
Murray, Employment Agent, Ameri- 
can Rolling Mill Company, Middle- 
town, Ohio; Prof. B. B. Breese, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati; B. Mathewson, 
associated with Walter Dill Scott, 
Consultants and Engineers in Indus- 
trial Personnel; Prof. W. C. Willard, 
University of Cincinnati; J. G. Brueg- 
geman, formerly of the U. S. Training 
Service, now with the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education; G. W. 
Burns, Assistant Dean, College of En- 
gineering and Commerce, University 
of Cincinnati; C. W. Price, General 
Manager National Safety Council, 
Chicago; L. J. Zoeller, Supervisor, 
Employees’ Service Department, Proc- 
ter & Gamble Company; Prof. E. D. 
Jones, Columbus, Ohio. 


PRODUCE A PLENTY IN 1920 
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HELP! 

The outline for an audit of the hu- 
man relations side of industry is set 
up for you to shoot at. We know it 
is not complete and want you to tear 
it to pieces so that we can build up an 


HELP! 
audit that will be really worth while. 
We will guarantee that you get a 
copy of the rebuilt form. A lot of 
good can be accomplished through 
the use of the one shown below, but 


HELP! 


a far better job can be accomplished 
if itis more complete. Help us make 
it that way. 


a 


1 
FINANCIAL 


Compensation 
ages 
Piece Rate 
Time Keeping 
Adjustments 
Profit sharing 
Stock Ownership 
Home Ownership 
Special Incentives 
Wage Dividends 
Bonus Plans 
Savings Thrift Plans 
Investment Opportunities 
Rewards 
Service Bonus 
Pension System 
Job Assurance 
Sick Benefits 
Dismissal Wage 


5 
PROTECTION 


Health 
Medical Examination 
First Aid 
Hospitals 
Clinics 
Visiting Nurse 


Accident Prevention 

Safety First Campaign 
Sanitation 

Plant Conveniences 

Toilets 

Washrooms, etc. 

Drainage 

Sewerage 

* Ventilation 

Water 


2 
EMPLOYMENT 


Recruiting 
Hiring 
Interview 
Selection 
Placement 
Introduction 
Follow-Up 
Transfer 
Promotion 
Terminations 
uits 
ay-Offs 
Discharges 
Employer’s Records 
Attendance 
Absentees 
Tardys 


6 
SPECIAL SERVICE 


INSIDE 
Refreshment Stands 
Lunch Counters 
Restaurants 
Recreational Facilities 
Rest Rooms 
Lockers 


OUTSIDE 
Transportation 
Housing 
Feedin 
Plant Stores 
Other Stores 
Amusements 
Schools | 
Community Activities 

1. Recreation 


3 
TRAINING 


Immediate Instruction 
Vestibule School 
Apprentice School 
Part Time School 
Shop Training 
General Education 

1. Lectures 

2. Stereopticon 

3. Readings 
Americanization 


1. English to Foreigners 


2. Naturalization 
For Promotion 
Flying Squadron 
Foremen’s Training 
Library 


7 
EMPLOYEES’ 


PARTICIPATION 


Safety Committees 
Special Committees 


Employees’ Representation 


Co-operative Store 
Co-operative Lunchroom 
Athletic Association 
Plant Paper 

Suggestion System 
Credit Unions 
Collective Dealing 


4 
OPERATING 


Managing 
Discipline 
Hours 
Control 
Working Conditions 
Light, Heat, 
entilation, etc. 
Inspection 
Methods 
Fatigue Elimination 
Labor Saving 
Grievances 
Plant Arrangement 
Organization of Force 
Interest and Work 


8 
PERSONAL AID 


Loans 
Advances 
Personal Advice 
1. General 
2. Vocational 
3. Domestic 
4. Legal 
Home Economics 
1. Living Conditions 





Clubs 
Theatres 
Dances 
Lectures 
Athletics 


3. Religious 
3. Social 
4. Educational 





PROGRESS 
(Continued from Page 1) 


members of the National Association 
on which three questions appeared as 
follows: 

(1) Do you favor a change in the 
hame of the National Association of 
Employment Managers? 

(2) Do you favor the name Amer- 
ican Industrial Relations Associa- 
tion? 

(3) Do you favor the name Indus- 
trial Relations Association of Ameri- 
ca 


The Referendum has been sent out 
and the votes of member associations 
and individuals received. 

The vote in favor of changing the 
QName was 582 for and 237 against. 
Of those voting for the change 506 
voted to adopt the name Industrial 
Relations Association of America. 
Seventy-six voted for the name Amer- 
ican Industrial Relations Association. 


It has been stated by some that 
a change in name involves a change 
in purpose. This, of course, is en- 
tirely up to the Board of Directors. 
The Board will naturally guide the 
affairs of the Association in the direc- 
tion desired by a majority of the 
members. See that your representa- 
tive on the Board of Directors is kept 
informed at all times of your point 
of view. 





A VALUED FRIEND 


My brief association with the 
National Association of Em- 
ployment Managers has indeed 
proved very beneficial and I 
value the opinion of the other 
members and worthy officers 
very highly.—W. G. McCoy, In- 
dustrial Engineer. 











CHICAGO’S NEW OFFICERS 


H. H. Haylett, Labor Manager of 
Alfred Decker & Cohn, will direct the 
destinies of Chicago Council for the 
coming year. His associates elected 
at the annual meeting in January 
are: Vice-President, J. W. Curry, 
Standard Oil Company; Secretary, F. 
C. W. Parker, Central Y. M. C. A.; 
Treasurer, P. E. Hathaway, Northern 
Trust Co. In addition to the above, 
the personnel of the new Executive 
Committee will include Miss Helen 
Norris, Commonwealth Edison Com- 
pany and M. C. Hobart, Albaugh-Do- 
ver Co. 


T. G. Williams, formerly with the 
A. O. Smith Corporation, Milwaukee, 
and Charles F. Willis, formerly direc- 
tor of industrial relations for the 
Phelps Dodge Corporation, Bisbee, 
Arizona, are now connected with the 
staff of the Pacific Coast Bureau of 
Employment Research. 
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HOW ENGLISH CONCERN AIDS 
WORKERS SAVE THROUGH 
TWO NOVEL SCHEMES 


Two schemes for aiding employees 
in saving in force at the mills of 
Reuben Gaunt & Sons, Ltd., Yardsley, 
England—who by the way are mem- 
bers of the National Association of 
Employment Managers—are given 
below. 


SPRINGFIELD & BROOM MILLS 
HOLIDAY SAVINGS CLUB... 
The Holiday Savings Club was primarily in- 
stituted for the purpose of encouraging our 
Employees to save money for the August Holi- 
day. he Club is managed by the Workers, 
being governed by a Committee representative 
of each Department—with a Secretary and 
Treasurer. ‘ 
The Officials receive no remuneration for 
their services. Contributions are not deposited 
in actual cash. All the money saved is entered 
in a column in the Wages Book each week 
and deducted before the Wages are paid. Each 
Member is required to sign a form authorizing 
the Firm to make these deductions. Members 
denote on a Card each week the amount they 
wish to save, and this Card is deposited in a 
Box at the Time Office on Wednesdays. The 
Cards are distributed opie on the Friday 
through the Foremen. It is quite optional 
whether members save every week or not. 
Contributions are required to be of not less 
than three-pence and any higher amount must 
be a multiple of three-pence. ; 
he whole of the money saved is invested 
with the Firm and bears interest at the rate of 
3 per cent. per annum. 
embers are at liberty to make withdrawals 
from their Account on any Wage-day upon 
giving suitable notice to the Secretary of the 
ub. 


The Holiday Club does not pay any Interest 
on money withdrawn before the end of the 
Club’s year. 

The Interest that accrues from the Firm is 
divided pro-rata amongst the members who are 
paid out at the end of the Club’s year. 

At the commencement of each Club year, 
members are charged an Entrance Fee of two- 
pence each to pay for cost of Contribution 
Cards, Receipt Forms, etc. 

The Annual repayment of Holiday Savings 
takes place usually a week before the August 
Holiday. 


WORKPEOPLE’S INVESTMENT AND 
PROFIT SHARING ACCOUNT. 

All the Employees of Reuben Gaunt & Sons, 
Limited, have the privilege of Investing money 
with the Company in this Account, subject to 
the approval of the Directors. 

Deposits are accepted of not less than £5 
each, and except by special permission of the 
Directors not more than One-hundred Pounds 
ay! be Invested by any one Employee. 

ccounts may be opened at any time and 
deposits in sums of not less than £5 each may 
be paid in at any time subsequently. 

Investors may on any Wage Day withdraw 
the whole or any part, not being less than £5 
of their investments on giving suitable notice 
to the General Office. 

_ INTEREST.—The minimum rate of Interest 
is 3% per cent. per annum and the maximum 
rate is 10 per cent. per annum. 

Deposits which remain in the hands of the 
Company for the whole of the financial year 
ending 30th of September, are entitled to In- 
terest equivalent to the rate of Dividend paid 
to the Ordinary Shareholders of the Company 
for that year—but not exceeding 10 per cent. 
per annum and with a minimum of 3% per 
cent. per annum. 

Deposits which are made after the com- 
mencement of the Company’s Financial year 
do not rank for Interest at the Dividend Rate, 
but receive Interest at 3% per cent. per an- 
num. 

Interest is paid on whole pounds and for 
whole calendar months only. 

Interest ceases to be payable when the 
amount standing to the credit of the Investor 
a a scial f the C 

e Financial year o e Company ends on 
the 30th of September and interest on Work- 
a s Investments is paid out on the Ist of 
anuary following. 


The Company reserves the right to discon- 
tinue to receive money on Investment from any 
petson and at any time, without notice; and 
also to re-pay any money held on Investment 
by giving not less than 3 calendar months’ 
previous notice, expiring on the 30th of Sep- 
tember in any year. 





A NEW SPOKESMAN 


I am sure we have progressed 
in this world and one of the 
most signal evidences of that 
progress is the National Asso- 
ciation of Employment Man- 
agers and your progress. I feel 
that hereafter you can repre- 
sent us on occasions to better 
credit than we have represented 
ourselves.—Dorr E. Felt, Presi- 
dent, Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 
speaking at Second Bi-Monthly 
Conference, Chicago. 











INTER-RACIAL COUNCIL OFFERS 
ASSISTANCE IN FORWARDING 
FOREIGN SUPPLIES 


Foreign born workers who desire 
to send supplies or food and clothing 
to friends and relatives on the other 
side, should be very careful about 
arranging with irresponsible forward- 
ing companies. Many such compan- 
ies have recently been organized and 
advertise that they are able to deliver 
these supplies. They secure the 
money and then in many cases fail to 
deliver the goods. The transporta- 
tion conditions and business facilities 
are such on the other side that indi- 
vidual distribution cannot be guaran- 
teed. We are informed that the In- 
ter-Racial Council is working with 
Herbert Hoover in an endeavor to 
have certain staple food supplies de- 
livered to individuals in Poland, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Jugo-Slavia, Austria 
and Germany from the European 
warehouses of the American Relief 
Administration. The New York Office 
of this administration is No. 115 
Broadway and Mr. Hoover is the 
head. Deliveries of food are con- 
templated being made upon the pur- 
chase of food drafts here. Persons 
interested in securing accurate infor- 
mation either as to existing forward- 
ing companies or directions for ship- 
ping food and other supplies, may 
secure it without charge upon appli- 
cation to the Inter-Racial Council, 
No. 120 Broadway, New York City. 


MEREDITH IN CABINET 


E. T. Meredith, owner of ‘“‘Success- 
ful Farming,” Des Moines, Wis., a 
Business member of the National As- 
sociation of Employment Managers, 
is the latest addition to President 
Wilson’s Cabinet, having been ap- 
pointed Secretary of Agriculture, to 
succeed D. F. Houston. 


No. 


No. 
No. 


No. 
No. 


No. 


No. 
No. 


303 


. 304 


. 305 


. 306 


. 307 


. 308 


. 309 


. 310 


. 311 


. 312 


. 313 


314 
315 


. 316 


317 
318 


319 


. 320 


. 321. 


. 322 


. 322 


. 324 


. 325 


. 326 
. 327 


328 
329 


PLACEMENTS 


Single, 30, High School, teacher, 
steamship and railroad experience, 
shop work, salesman, trade knowl- 
edge steel and erection. New York 
territory. . 

Experienced in every detail for em- 
ployment and personnel work. Not 
less than $5,000 a year considered. 

Ten years’ experience in social work, 
graduate theological seminary, 
served U. S. as speaker during 
period of war. Morale work most 
appealing. 

44, college i Y. M. C. A 
Secretary, U. S. and China. Ship- 
yard experience, shop work, head 
of personnel department, U. s. War 


work. 

Female, 31, college graduate, welfare, 
social, investigation work, teacher, 

a . C. A. secretary, head of 
Girl’s farm. Wants place as as- 
sistant to superintendent. 

Female, 29, college graduate, gradu- 
ate of employment managers’ 
course, now standardizing forms in 
big personnel office. 

Single, 21, high school, farm to fac- 
tory, has done credit work, now 
director of Boy’s Department, Bos- 
ton Association, would consider 
assistant’s place. 

Married, 28, College man, 2 years’ 
experience as assistant, 1 year em- 
ployment manager big ship con- 
cern. Installed department in big 
New York concern. 

Former private school head, experi- 
enced employment and _ welfare 
manager, S. Ordnance Indus- 
trial Service during war, head of 
department since leaving service. 

Married, 44, born in France, wide ex- 
perience, farming, ranching, me- 
chanical 


executive, investigating, 
headed detective agency. 
Female, several years’ experience 


social and employment work new 
> ema manager of industrial 
plant. 

Female teacher, social worker, Red 
_Cross service in France. 

— 30, high school and college, 
clerical and executive experience, 1 
yoee assistant employment manager 

astern firm. Opportunity rather 
than high salary. 

Married, 45, 25 years’ experience in 
paper manufacturing business, last 

lace, superintendent. Intimate 
nowledge of industrial relations 
work, 

Placed. 

39, powder plant experience, special 
investigator, would take assistant’s 
place, office manager or correspen- 


ent. 

Married, 39, high school 0 years 
machinist, executive, 4 years’ ex- 
_Perience as Employment Manager. 

Single 35, college graduate, 2 years 
employment manager, experienced 
in Labor, Americanization and 
statistical work. 

Married, 29, college graduate, shop 
experience, office executive, psycho- 
logical work in army, state em- 
ployee 2% years. 

Female, 8 months Federal 5 months 

rivate employment work. 

Office executive and sales manager, 
Y. M work in London. 

28, 2% years assistant employment 

manager in plant employing over 
10,000 men; can handle labor 
_trouble, recruiting éxpert. 

Single, 30 high school, art school 
U employment service, six 
months with department store, 
trade knowledge of jewelry making. 

Married, 28, four years’ experience 
as employment manager. 

Female, 35, single, college and post 
graduate course, psychology, peda- 
gogy 2 years critic teacher, 
Southern Association, 1 year’s ex- 
perience in work with blind, 1 year 
with Re-Employment Bureau. 

Labor concilliator. 

Married, 27, employment manager, 


preferably rubber industry, able to 
install and 
under 5,000. 


maintain prefer force 
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LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS AND THEIR OFFICERS 








semaantieie: * coast — 
EMPLOYMENT SIANAGERS’ BRANCH 
President 
A. Muhlhauser......... Baltimore Dry Docks 


ecretary 
Cc. S. King, 136 South 16th St., Philadelphia 
AUBURN, N. Y. 
EMPLOYMENT MANAGERS’ ASS’N 


President 
W. H. Nagell..... International Harvester Co. 
Secretary-Treasurer 
C. We. Sen cceesaes Employers’ Association 
BALTIMORE 
EMPLOYMENT MANAGERS’ ASS’N 
President 
A. Muhlhauser......... Baltimore Dry Docks 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Carroll Gorman....Bethlehem ae : ‘oom 
BOROUGH OF QUEENS, 
PERSONNEL MANAGERS’ SLUB 


President 

Fenley Hunter. .20 Franklin Pl., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
ecretary, 

F. E. Breyfogle........ Chamber Commerce 


BRIDGEPORT, CON 
EMPLOYMENT MANAGERS’ ASS’N 


President 

George H. Stone........ Locomobile Company 
Secretary 

WY. BR nin scvicscsscscca The Bassick Co. 

BOSTON, MASS. 
EMPLOYMENT MANAGERS’ ASS’N 

President 

R. S. Quinby....Hood Rubber Co., Watertown 
Secretary 


Ralph G. Wells....Room 327, 6 Beacon Street 
BLACKSTONE VALLEY EMPLOYMENT 
MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 
President 
2 ey Sayles Finishing Plants 
Saylesville 
Secretary-Treasurer 

4 mg 4 — Pawtucket 


BROOKL 
PERSONNEL MANAGERS’ CLUB 
President 
W. S. ummm geal ate _— & Pease Co. 
ecretar 
Norman Thirkeld...... Chamber of Commerce 


BUFFALO 
ASSOC’D EMPLOYMENT SUPERVISORS 


President 
G. P. Berner..Nat’l Aniline and Chemical Co. 
E. Earle Axtell. 


Secretar 
. Masonic Destepenent Bureau 
CHICAGO COUNCIL, NATIONAL ASS’N 
OF EMPLOYMENT MANAGERS 


President 

H. H. Haylett......... Alfred Decker & Cohn 
Secretary 

PA. We Pattee... .caccss Central Y. M. C. A. 


Cc NIA 
SERVICE AND EMPLOYMENT MAN- 
AGERS’ ASSOCIATION 
President ; 
Clyde L, Foster...... Union Construction Co. 
aklan 
Secretary 
Clifford M. Goss,...Cal. Hawaiian Sugar Co., 
orocette Cal. 
NTON, OHIO 
STARKE COUNTY EMP. MGRS. SCHOOL 
gy 
| reese an Engineering Co. 
ert hio 


Secretary 
ee ae Central Steel Co. 
Massillon, Ohio 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
EMPLOYMENT MANAGERS’ GROUP 
Chairman 
E. W. Gressle........+- Warner & Swasey Co. 


Secretary 
S. R. Mason. a ow gad of Commerce 


NCIN 
EMPLOYMENT ‘MANAGERS’ ASS’N 
rT 
Harvey N. Tuttle....... The Pollak Steel Co. 
Secretary 
Pearl A. Boyle. . United States Playing Card Co. 
DAYTON, OHIO 
EMPLOYMENT MANAGERS’ ASS’N 
President 
ee ee Dayton Eng. Lab. 


retary 
Louis W. Kerberg.........- Platt Iron Works 


DETROIT 
EMPLOYMENT MANAGERS’ CLUB 


: President 

We. TR Ds. cine ocuceee Solvay Process Co. 
Secretary 

George W, Grant...... Employers’ Association 


EMPLOYMENT MANAGERS’ ASS’N 
ERIE, PA. 
g 7 President 
Morris Harrison....... Hammermill Paper Co. 
Secreta 
(Re ee ye Secretary 
Erie Y. M. C 


AMILTON, OHIO 
EMPLOYMENT MANAGERS’ CLUB 


President 
H. G. Sherer..Hamilton Foundry & Mach. Co. 
Secretary 
Sis: Ws, We 6ceaesguaausenes 16 Reilly Block 
HARTFORD, CON 
EMPLOYMENT p EXECUTIVES CLUB 
esl *: 
Joseph T. Jordan...S. K. F 
Se ecretary 
Philip J. yon binges Pratt & Cady Co., Inc. 
NDIANAPOLIS, IND 
THE EMPLOYMENT MANAGERS’ ASS’N 


- Ball Bearing Co. 


President 

Joseph Stickney.........Nordyke-Marmon Co. 
ecretary 

Wh: Bes Ks 6ic-0dooa0.05 000s oes Link-Belt Co. 


JERSEY CITY 
EMPLOYMENT MANAGERS ASS’N 
President 
Henry H. Keough..Great Atlantic and Pacific 
Tea Co. 


Secretary 
EB. G. Geaeler. <.0.600< Chamber of Commerce 


KANSAS CITY, M 


oO. 
EMPLOYMENT MANAGERS’ COUNCIL 
OF THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


President 

E. D. Taylor...Kansas City Bolt and Nut Co. 
Secretar 

M. E. Brian....Western Unites a Co. 


MANCHESTER, N. 
EMPLOYMENT MANAGERS” GROUP 


Chairman 

William F. Howes,...... F. M. Hoyt Shoe Co. 
Secretary 

Fes TEs. na oss oseesec<s Stark Mills 

MILWAUKEE 
EMPLOYMENT MANAGERS’ ASS’N 

President 

a eee Pfister & Vogel Leather Co. 
Secretary 


D. C. Hinstorff.... International Harvester Co. 


MUSKEGON, MICH. 
EMPLOYMENT MANAGERS’ ASS’N 


President 

A. V. W. Carpenter...... Linderman Steel and 

Machine Co. 

Secretary 

W. W, Poole...Union ae Bank Building 

NEW HAV 

EMPLOYMENT MANAGERS COUNCIL 
President 

John Scoville........ Bradley & Scoville, Inc. 


Secretary 
Richard M. Thompson. .U. S. Rubber Company 


NEW YORK 
PERSONNEL WORKERS’ ASSOCIATION 
President 
Mrs. Edward Breese,...Federal Reserve Bank 
Secretary 
Mrs. Beatrice Henry....... Abraham & Straus 


NEW YORK 
THE EXECUTIVES’ CLUB 
President 
A. © Fai nce wes American Tel. and Tel. Co. 
Secretary 
B DB. Geek cisesecncese 92 West Broadway 


RK, N. J. 
Socrere s FOR STUDY ‘OF EMPLOY- 
ENT PROBLEMS 
President 
Arthur W .Ross...... aes Lamp Co. 
Bloomfield, N. J. 
Secretary 
Montague A. Clark......... E. 
Arlington, N. J. 


I. DuPont Co. 


NIAGARA FALLS Y. 
EMPLOYMENT MANAGERS’ GROUP, 
Chairman 


James G. Tattersall...... Ramapo Iron Works 
ecretary 
My d, DiGi wicseiswese Chamber of Commeree 


EMPLOYMENT MANAGERS’ ASS’N OF 
THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
President 


James H. Carey.......... West Linn, Oregon 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Mine 3... Win@isicisiesceon Bemis Bros. Bag Co. 
Seattle, Wash. 
HILADELPHIA, 
ASSOCIATION FOR DISCUSSION OF 
EMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS 
President 
Bi, Th. NBR. ass.craasesernenies The Barrett Co. 


Secretary 
Joseph H. Willits. . University - Pennsylvania 


PITTSBURGH 
EMPLOYMENT MANAGERS’ ASS’N 


President 

H. N. Wood..... Union Switch and Signal Co. 
Secretary 

BP. RR. Des occsieasnces Carbon Steel Co. 


PEORIA, ILL. 
EMPLOYMENT MANAGERS’ CLUB 
hief Supervisor 


L. EB. Rotel...<< Mfgrs and Merchants Ass’a 
President 
Otto Wahlfield............ Wahlfield Mfg. Co. 


ecretary 
W. W. a. no FIELD MA seo | and Wire Co. 


EMPLOYMENT A NAGERS> ASSOCIA- 
TION OF BERKSHIRE COUNT 


President 
John E. Perkins..S. N. & C. Russell Mfg. Co. 
‘ rr, 

Myles W. Illingworth. .73 North St., Pittsfield 
ROCK ISLAND 
EMPLOYMENT MANAGERS’ CLUB 
President 
George K, Wilson...Deere & Co., Moline. IIl. 


Sec cretary- -Treasurer 
Edgar R. Bladel. seeee ._ x Moline, Il. 


ROCH Y. 

INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT COUNCIL 

F. W. Fisher. . Rochester Railway and Light Co. 
Secretary 

Elliott Frost........... Chamber of Commerce 

EMPLOYMENT MANAGERS’ ASS’N OF 

SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 

President 

Philip Playter..116 East 2nd St., Los Angeles 


Secretary-Treasurer 
a ee: 724 South Broadway 


ST. LOUIS 
EMPLOYMENT MANAGERS’ ASS’N 
ST. LOUIS INDUSTRIAL DISTRICT 


President 
W. D. Alderson. . Union Elec. Light & Power Co. 
Secretary 
C. H.. Weinet.....csic0scee aus North Broadway 
EMPLOYMENT ‘EXECUTIVES’ CLUB 
President 
William E. Schaeffer. .St. Louis Metalware Co. 
Secretary 
J. A. McNamara........ 310 Seaucity Building 
EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. 
EMPLOYMENT MANAGERS? ASS’N 
Secretar 
Ross etanias” Hee re East Si =. Emp. Association 
PAUL, NN. 


EMPLOYMENT MANAGERS’ ASS’N 
President 
PUR TN; INS aio soos seo seo obesesenewebion 


E. M. apenas cialatela ~ Athletic Club Building 


ACUS 
EMPLOYMENT MANAGERS’ ASS’N 
President 
George Clearwater......... -- Sao Steel Co. 


G. S. Dutcher....... Marcellers Street 


TOLEDO, OHI 
EMPLOYMENT MANAGERS’ CLUB 
President 
Leonard Meyrick......... Willys-Overland Co. 


ay 
Allan M. Kureth.... 501 Nasby Building 
TORONTO, CANADA 
EMPLOYMENT MANAGERS’ ASS’N 

; President 

C.. Th. DRM cons cxseckese Harris Abattoir Co. 
; Secre so 

S. B. Heath....... Hydro-Electric Commission 
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WHAT IS AN EXECUTIVE? 

In determining the essential quali- 
ties of an executive, a list of essen- 
tials prepared by Dean Joseph French 
Johnson, Frederick W. Taylor, Hugh 
Chalmers and H. Gordon Selfridge, 
was submitted to groups of sales 
managers, advertising managers, gen- 
eral managers, purchasing agents, 
auditors, treasurers, lesser execu- 
tives, young business men and mem- 
bers of employment managers’ asso- 
ciations. Each individual receiving 
a list was asked to indicate in a space 
opposite the respective qualities, the 
degree of importance which he at- 


tached to that particular quality. 

The answers of 276 business men re- 

sult in the following table: 

RANK QUALITY 

1. JUDGMENT. 
(Reasoning ability, accuracy in conclu- 
som, ability to profit by experience.) 
2. INITIATIVE. 
(Alertness, imagination, originality, in- 
copenacnce, in thinking.) 

3. INTEGRIT 
UTrahfulnces, ener, sincerety.) 

4. ORGANIZING ABILITY. 
(Systematizing, classifying according to 
functions, planning and delagating.) 

5. HEALTH. 

(Bodily vigor, good sight, hearing, etc., 
included. ) 

PERSEVERANCE. 
(Industry, ambition, concentration.) 
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AGGRESSIVENESS. 
(Energy, courage, domination of will.) 
OPEN-MINDEDNESS. 
beg ising ve teachableness, open- 
ess to new ideas.) 
CO: “OPERATIVENESS. 
a kindness, cheerfulness, 
tact, lo 7 a 
COMPE VENESS. 
(Interest in ee ee peginere game.) 
CONTROL O 
(Freedom from wit es Pa anger or 
touchiness. ) 
REFINEMENT. 
(Courtesy, manners, general culture.) 
APPEARANCE. 
(Well-groomed appearance, good car- 
riage, pleasing facial expression, etc.) 
SENSE OF HUMOR. 





PRODUCE A PLENTY IN 1920 








MAKING BETTER FOREMEN 


VERY personnel manager realizes the import- 
E ance of training foremen in the principles of 

modern factory management. It is on these 
key men he must depend for intelligent co-opera- 
tion in introducing new and better methods of man- 
agement. The question you have to answer is what 
training of foremen will enlist the enthusiasm of 
the men—accomplish the most immediate results. 


The short intensive course we are conducting in 
over 200 leading plants has proved to be the 
soundest and most resultful plan of developing the 
supervisory force yet organized. It calls out the 
best in men. It is simple to install. You can 
obtain all the details without obligation by request- 
ing on your business letterhead a special report 
entitled ‘MAKING BETTER FOREMEN.” 


BUSINESS TRAINING CORPORATION, 


185 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 








INDUSTRIAL UNREST CAN BE CURED 
by a vigorous campaign for right thinking on the 
fundamentals of business. 
CONFIDENCE CAN BE RESTORED 


when false doctrines are met by facts. 
While we delay, radical propaganda is gaining ground. 


Start the new year right with a constructive labor program. 
We have men on our staff who can help you. 


SCOVELL, WELLINGTON & COMPANY 
Industrial Engineers 
110 STATE STREET, BOSTON 
NEW YORK, SPRINGFIELD, CLEVELAND, CHICAGO 


ATLAS CRUCIBLE STEEL CO. writes: 

“Elliott Industrial Service has, with- 
out doubt, made more of a hit with 
our employes than anything we have 
ever used. The news photographs 
attract the attention of all of our 
men and the ‘Minute Messages from 
World Leaders’ are invariably read.” 


ELLIOTT SERVICE means investing ONE CENT 
PER WEEK to maintain the interest and good will 
of each employe, upon which, more than upon ma- 
chinery and plant, industrial efficiency depends. 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET 
ELLIOTT SERVICE CO., 141 W. 36th St., New York 











MOTION PICTURES 
Selected and Organized in Programs for the Recrea- 
tion, Inspiration and Instruction of 


INDUSTRIAL GROUPS 


Successfull wp Safety, Health, Americanization, Good- 

Will. Know Lee ndustrial Processes, Better Industrial 
Relations, etc. 

Simple Economic Lessons Organized by Professor Jeremiah 
W. Jenks. 

Give us a statement of your problems and needs. 

We will submit tentative programs suggesting picture helps. 


eexutraies MOTION PICTURE BUREAU 


ARREN DUNHAM FOSTER, President 
VEsLiz WILLIS SPRAGUE 
Director Industrial Servi 
46 WEST 24th STREET, NEW YORK 











SUPERVISOR OF SPECIALISTS 


A mill in a Southern State has an opening for a 
man to take general charge of religious, physical, 
musical and other similar activities. He will have 
under him a corps of trained workers and therefore 
must be capable of directing and planning in a big 
way. He should know the ways of the South and 
Southern workers. A married man whose wife 
would take an interest in the welfare of the women 
of the community would be given preference. The 
opportunities for constructive work are unlimited 
and a future worth-while awaits the man who suc- 
ceeds. The salary will depend on the man rather 
than on the job. 

Address Mill, c/o PERSONNEL, 


Box 543 Orange, N. J. 
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